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WORE FOR THE SEASON. 

Sepremser.—The beauty of summer has depart- 
ed; the fields are no more adorned with rich crops 
of grass and golden grain; yet September is one of 
the most delightful months in the year; the wea- 
ther becomes cool and bracing, giving additional 
strength tothe system and vigor to the mind. Sep- 
tember is a peculiar month for fruits; apples, pears, 
peaches and plums abound in this month; and in 
perfection. 

Threshing Grain should be attended to as soon 
as possible, after it is harvested and sufficiently 
dry for this operation; fora large number of de- 
predators will be destroying it. Besides what they 
eat and carry away, they make great havoc by 
waste. The quantity of grain is constantly grow- 
ing less from the time of harvest till it is secured 
in the granary. After the farmer has been to the 
trouble of raising good crops, it is of the greatest 
importance to secure them 1n good season. 

Cleaning Granaries.—Those farmers who are 
troubled with weevil in their grain, should be care- 
ful and cleanse their granaries thoroughly, before 
putting their grain into them. Wash them well 
in strong lye, and when sufficiently dry, whitewash 
them. 

Winter Wheat.—Those farmers who have not 
sown their winter wheat, should endeavor to do it 
early in September, as it is much less liable to 
winter kill than when sowed later. This subject 
is now attracting considerable attention; in New 
England, many farmers are cultivating it with 
success. The land shuuld be in good condition 
for this grain and very finely pulverized; the Blue 
Stem is doubtless the best winter wheat for New 
England. Mr. Henry Poor, of Andover, in this 
State, who has been very successful in raising 
White Flint Winter Wheat, has recently tried the 
Blue Stem, and he thinks it rather superior to the 
other kind. As these two varieties resemble each 
other in appearance, we think the Blue Stem 
originated from the White Flint. 





Sowing Grass Seed.—The latter part of August 
is a favorable time for sowing grass seed, but if it 
has not been attended to, the sooner it is done in 
September the better; though it often succeeds 
very well when sown as late as the latter part of 
the month. 

Grass is much less liable to winter-kil] than 
winter wheat; therefore it will bear sowing a 
little later. Halfa bushel of herds-grass and a 
bushel of red-top are a suitable quantity to the 
acre. By seeding liberally, the grass will be 
fine; but if the quantity be stinted, it will be coarse 
and unpalatable. Clover may be added in March. 

Clearing Lands of Stone and Building Walls.— 
This is the best month in the whole year for these 
operations. ‘Teams and men are stronger than in 
the hot summer months, and the days are sufficient- 
ly long. And as this is usually a dry season in 
the year, it is generally convenient to work on 
lands that are frequently too wet for the purpose. 

Top Dressing Wet Lands.—The manure for 
wet lands should be hauled on, while the season: 
continues dry, and laid in heaps, which should re-- 
main till late in the fall before it is spread. To 
prevent waste by laying in small heaps, the man-- 
ure should be mixed with two or three times. its 
bulk,with gravel, gravelly loam or sand; these sub- 
stances are much better than mud or clay for 
wet lands. Compost manure with but little gravel 
or sand, may be dropt in heaps on wet Jand, and 
the heaps covered with gravel or loam to prevent 
any waste of manure till the time of spreading. 
This is a more effectual mode for preventing: the 
waste of the manure, and sometimes it is the most 
economical as to labor. 

Fattening Hogs.—Commence fattening hogs. 
early in this month, as they will gain far more: 
than when the weather becomescool. During this: 
month a great many materials on the farm may be 
used that would otherwise be wasted. Luxuriant 
and tender weeds, particularly such as purslain, a€ 
ford considerable nutriment to swine, and weeds ef 
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every description, potato tops, pumpkins and 
squash vines, various other materials, serve to swell 
the manure heap, and the hog is an excellent manu- 
facturer to prepare them for the land. Small po- 
tatoes, refuse apples, pumpkins and squashes, boiled, 
with the addition of bran or meal, are good food 
for fattening hogs, and is usually very cheap. 
Allow hogs fresh earth, and give them charcoal 
and rotten wood occasionally. Give them no more 
food than they will eat up clean, lest they become 
cloyed and lose their appetite. When the hog is 
fed three times a day and he leaves a part of his 
meal, omit the next meal that he may regain his 
relish for food. 

Manure.—During this month, a farmer should 
keep his team at work all the time that is convenient 
in collecting materials for manure. Besides peat, 
mud and muck from the low lands, as we named in 
our hints for last month, he should collect tufis, 
washings from roads and streets, rich loam, leaves 
from the forests, where they can be spared without 
injury to the growth of the trees, and every ma- 
terial that can be obtained conveniently that will 
contribute to the growth of vegetation. 

Budded Trees should be examined, and the 
bands removed where the buds have taken well, or 
if they have been recently budded, loosen and re- 
tie those bands that bind too closely. Stalks in 
which the bads have not taken may be rebudded 
very early in September, if the stocks are thrifty 
so that the bark runs well and the weather is 
warm. 

Peach Trees should be budded from the first 
to the fifteenth of September, according to age 
and thriftiness. The older trees should be budded 
early in September, those of this year’s growth 
about the middle of this month. 





CLEAR UP THE BUSHES. 

In our remarks on work for the month, we allud- 
ed to this subject. A'great many farmers, in clear- 
ing new lands, cut and'destroy a heavy forest growth, 
take off a few crops, and then let a large extent of 
their farms grow up to bushes, brambles and weeds. 
Frequently the bushes never form a valuable sec- 
ond growth, so that the land is unproductive en 
tirely. We have known cases in which the sec- 
ond growth was of scarcely any value after 20 years, 
and if the original forest had been standing, the 
wood and timber would have been worth four or 
five times as much as the land. 

In some cases, a single tree, for instance, a ma- 
jestic oak, or a large straight and tal] white ash, 
would have been worth as much as an acre of good 
land. But the sturdy stroke of the inconsiderate 
axeman had levelled them, and the fire had con- 
sumed them. We hope that the inconsiderate 
waste of forests, as has been the case-to a vast ex- 





tent in our country, will be a caution to those who} 
ree ae : 
are now beginning in the wilderness. 


In numerous cases, there are scrubby bushes 
in pastures, that shade a great deal of land, that 
will be of no value fur growth, and they should be 
cut up as cumberers of the ground. 

When bushes are very thick, they should be cut 
close to the ground, put in piles, and burned when 
dry. By the heat from the heaps, and the leaves 
on the land between them, the fire will generally 
run over the whole surface, and nearly all the bush- 
es will be destroyed. 

Elders and other bushes very liable to sprout, 
should be pulled up by the roots. A bush puller 
is a very valuable implement for this purpose, as 
it may be fastened to roots or a bunch of them 
much more readily than a chain. In fields bunch- 
es should be cut close to the ground, so that the 
scythe may pass over the stumps, and cut down any 
sprouts that may have started. Or, the better 
way is, to grub them up, as it is called in Pennsyl- 
vania, which is done with a mattox, an implement 
used extensively in clearing new !ands, having one 
blade in the way of an axe, and another in the 
same manner as an adze, but narrow. The opera- 
tor, with his blade like an axe, cuts off the roots 
each side the bush, a short distance from it in the 
ground, and then, with the other blade, he cuts off 
the roots on the farther side, and then he draws 
out the bush. This makes smooth work, and 
sprouts seldom follow. 





MOVING A PEAR TREE. 

Z. B. Porter, Esq., proprietor of the Cambridge 
Market Hotel, has furnished us with a statement 
of a novel experiment tried by him last week,— 
that of transplanting a large pear tree laden with 
fruit. The tree is of the Leperne variety, 18 
inches in diameter a few feet from the ground, 34 
feet in height, and the distance through the branch- 
es in any direction is upwards of 30 feet. The 
quantity of fruit now upon the tree, is estimated at 
two barrels. 

The tree was moved a distance of 32 feet, in the 
following manner:—A trench in the form of a 
square, 12 feet on each side, was dug around the 
tree, to the depth of 3 1-2 feet. A box of plank 
was built around the earth thus left adhering to the 
roots, and, by working in planks at the sides, a 
bottom was formed to the bux, which thus com- 
pletely encased the roots of the tree. A canal was 
dug from the tree to the place to which it was to 
be moved, of sufficient width and depth to admit of 
the passage of this mass of earth, and the tree,— 
with the body of more than 500 cubic feet of earth, 
and estimated by good judges to weigh 25 tons,— 
was safely deposited in its new ‘location. 

No roots were found in digging around or under 
the tree. The time occupied in moving it was 40 
minutes,—expense $50. The tree stood upon the 
spot selected for the location of the Cambridge 
Market Bank, and was moved by Mr. James Mel- 
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len of Cambridge, at Mr. Porter’s request, to pre- 
serve the tree, and make room for the erection of 
that building. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Of James Hyde & Son, some very fine speci- 
mens of Williams’ Favorite Apple. Also Curtis’s 
Early or Striped Shopshirevine. This apple is 
hardly equal to the Red Shopshirevine as a desert 
fruit; but it is of a more lively flavor, slightly acid, 
and much superior for cooking. The tree is more 
hardy than that of the Red Shopshirevine. 


Of Mr. John Barnes, of Cambridge, «Cherry 7 


Plums. This fruit is very beautiful indeed, being 
in shapqand color like a round red cherry, but far 
larger than any cherry. The quality is good, and 
from its singular and beautiful appearance, and be- 
ing very early, it is very saleable in the market; 
but the tree is a poor grower and shy bearer. Yet 
there are some exceptions, as we hear of some 
trees that bear well. 

From Andrew Lackey, Marblehead, beautiful 
specimens of the Summer Rose Apple. This is 
very handsome and excellent fruit, well adapted to 
garden culture. 

From Mr. McIntosh, stall 105 in Faneuil Hall 
Market, a very singular fruit. It looks every way 
like a pear, regular pyriform shape, with rather a 
narrow neck; the color green, striped with brown. 
But on cutting this fruit, it proved to be, as we had 
been informed, a Shopshirevine Apple. This is 
not the first freak which nature has played with 
this fruit. 

From Leonard Cheney, Southbridge, Early 
Stirbridge Peach, which we received early last 
week. This peach is of medial size, good appear- 
ance, and of excellent quality. As it is remarka- 
bly early, it will be a great acquisition. In some 
warm seasons, it has been completely ripe by the 
middle of August. 

In answer to A. Pinney’s inquiry, we would ob- 
serve we have a few of those trees growing from 
the bud this year. 

From John Washburn, Plymouth, Sac Tuidiff 
de Mons Cherry. The fruit is small and not of 
very good quality. It owes its importance to its 
lateness. 

From Edward Grover, Chelsea, Summer Pear- 
main Apples. This fruit is not yet fully ripe; 
when in perfection, it is one of the finest apples. 
But it does not generally succeed well in this eli- 
mate. It grows slowly, is uncertain about bearing; 
and the fruit is liable to burst and crack. It has 
long been known to the public, yet it is cultivated 
very little in New England. Better adapted to 
the Middle States 

We have received a specimen of pears of mid- 
dling quality without a note, or the note has been 


WOODEN PUMPS. 


Notwithstanding all the contrivances that have 
been invented for drawing water, within the last 
quarter of a century, in the shape of iron, copper 
and endless chain pumps, we incline to the opin- 
ion that where a pump is to be placed directly over 
the well, none will be found better or cheaper than 
a first-rate wooden puinp,well sapped and cleansed; 
and these are free from the poisonous substances 
contained in the metals. 

With regard to the endless chain pump we can- 
not speak from experience, but we have, among 
others, heard this objection made to them, (and we 
think that it looks reasonable,) that the chain, by 
passing rapidly through the well, when there is not 
great depth of water, necessarily produces such a 
current as to disturb the water, and render it unfi 
for use. 

The cut at the head of this article represents one 
of Sanford Adams’ latest style wooden pumps, with 
a ventilating box attached. This box opens by a 
lid on top, and is not only nsed as a ventilator, but 
serves very well as a refrigerator for those who ean- 
not conveniently obtain ice. The pump may be 
used with or without the ventilating box. 

We have a wooden pump in perfect order that 
Mr. Adams set some twelve or fifteen years ago, 
which we would not now exchange for any one that 
we hive seen. We advise those interested to ex- 
amine and select the best. 





Winp Spavin. —Jonas M. Ladd, of Unity, N. 
H., inquires for a cure of this disease. 





f= Previous to the reign of Charles VIII., the 
Queens of France wore white upon the death of 
their husbands, and were thus called ‘* Reines 
blanches.’’ On the death of that monareh the moura- 
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ing was changed te black. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
DANGERS OF THE CITY. 


Mr. Epiror:—lI again avail myself of the op- 
portunity which your useful publication affords, to 
express some views upon a subject which strongly 
interests many of your subscribers. It is this:— 
The desertion of their homes, by farmers’ sons and 
daughters. Youths resident distant from cities, 
are; for the most part, ignorant of the snares and 
toils which are set for them, by numbers of de- 
praved and unprincipled men and women, who 
stand ready to make the unwary youths their prey. 

The young man departs from his father’s house 
to seek his fortune in the city. With his father’s 
sage advice yet sounding in his ears, and to him 
seemingly impossible to be forgotten; with his 
mother’s warnings and affectionate admonitions 
still fresh in his memory, and the picture of his 
mother’s streaming eyes yet before him, he arrives 
at his journey’s end. There is generally some one 
anxious to make the unsuspecting youth his vic 
tim. As the young man stands undecided, doubt- 
ful whither to turn his steps, this tempter advanc- 
es to him, and is, in a few moments, on the foot- 
ing of an old acquaintance. He inquires if the 
young gentleman wishes a quiet boarding place, 
and is answered, yes. The stranger disinterested- 
ly volunteers to conduct him to one; his offer is 
thankfully accepted. They arrive at the boarding- 
house, which is kept by some one of the decoy’s 
associates; he is smilingly received by the obse- 
quious landlord, and treated with the greatest re- 
spect. Leaving his baggage at the hotel, he goes 
vut under charge of his protector to see the sights. 
flis friend is very assiduous in showing him every 
thing that can be seen; the innocent youth willing- 
ly paying all expenses, as the other had unfortu- 
nately left his change at home, but will make it 
all right. Thus two or three weeks, both days 
and nights, are spent, begetting a distaste for hon- 
est industry. His money is now all squandered; 
weakened and enervated by dissipation, away be- 
yond reach of his father’s counsel, far distant from 
his mother’s watchful eye, can any marvel that he 
falls into the pit prepared for him? By degrees 
he becomes a thief or burglar or highwayman, or, 
it may be, takes the last degree, and becomes a 
— murderer! 

But, it may be asked, does he never sigh for the 
innocent days of his boyhood? Yes, full often, 
does his not yet entirely insensible conscience 
awakes him tosee the path down which he is rush- 
ing headlong. Then he madly flies to the intoxi- 
cating bowl, and seeks to drown all 1emorseful 
thoughts; he smothers them for the time, only to 
make them burn yet fiercer when he shall revive 
from his stupor. 

Should he attempt reformation, who is there to 
employ him? Who will give him a helping hand 
to assist him from his low position? It is much 
to be regretted that there are so few who stand 
eager to assist and encourage those among the 
downfallen who may @ttempt to regain their for- 
mer position in society, while there are numbers 
who freely give both time and money in aid of 
some foreign cause. The result is, the man who 
would willingly change his mode of life is com- 
pelled to continue in his abandoned course, be- 
cause there are none to whom he can apply; or, if 
there are any, they are so few, that he knows not 
where to seek them. 





A young man was recently brought before one 
of our courts, charged with breaking open a store. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to two years in 
the State prison. His story was a melancholy 
one, though by no means uncommon. He stated 
that he came to the city within a year ago, fell in- 
to dissipated habits, working occasionally as the 
opportunity presented itself, and his necessities 
urged him. At last, finding himself moneyless, 
and with such a character as prevented his getting 
any employment whatever, he was induced to com- 
mit the offence for which he was to be sent to 
prison, to pass two long and gloomy years. Such 
are some of the dangers which beset the incautious 
youth. 

What must have been the anguish of the pa- 
rents of the above unfortunate youth, upon the re- 
ceipt of these, perhaps the first tidings from that 
sont This deed of his son’s will surely bring 
old age prematurely upon the sire; his step will 
lose its vigor; grief and shame will scatter the 
snows of age thickly among his locks; no more 
can he meet and speak to his neighbors as an equal; 
no, he can never again walk erect with the steady 
eye of an honest man. He reads his shame in ev- 
ery eye, and thinks that he carries the record of 
his son’s guilt impressed upon his countenance. 
No man would wish to endure such a life. 

But the mother, who can tell her grief? What 
can equal the poignancy of her sorrow? It may 
be that the first intelligence is conveyed to her 
through the newspaper. All can think what the 
shock of such unexpected news would be. Better 
would it have been, for her and for her child, if 
she had not bore him. 

When his sentence has expired, if his parents 
have not sunk under the burden of his ignominy, 
he can return to his birth-place and live an honest 
man. But, should they have fought the battle of 
life, and sought rest in the quiet grave, what will 
he dot Will any help him? Alas! I fear there 
will be none. 

Though the danger to young men is imminent, 
it by no means equals that of young women. I 
think I do not go beyond the truth when I say, that 
it is almost sure destruction for a country girl, an 
utter stranger to the city, to enter it unprotected. 
There are wretches, male and female, always on 
the lookout for them. People in the employ of 
fashionable young men; young men, too, of good 
standing and respectability, as the world goes. 
These young men, and also keepers of brothels, 
are in league with the proprietors of low dens of 
infamy, called ‘intelligence offices,” who, upon 
the pretence of procuring the young girl a place, 
put them in the possession of these fiends, from 
whom there is no escape undefiled. The common 
end of those who are thus entrapped may be seen 
by the following fact:—A body was found recently 
in one of the docks, which was recognized to be 
that of a young woman of the town, who had been 
missing several weeks. She was from the country, 
and was supposed to have jumped overboard during 
a fit of insanity. 

How very few girls who come to the city with 
the intention of learning trades, and when learnt, 
of retiring to their homes, to prosecute them, real- 
ize their hopes! Young woman, would you be ad- 
vised? Stay at home, live unmolested, do for 
your parents in their old days what they did for 
you in your young years, and you will be happy, 
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and fulfil your part in life creditably. To young 
men who come to the city to escape hard work at 
home, let me say,—if you Jearn a trade, you will 
work as hard as at home; you can judge whether 
toiling day after day in a close shop is more labo- 
rious than the season of toil and the season of 
pleasure of a farmer’s life. But if you have a 
strong inclination for a mechanic’s life, gratify it 
by all means, and, with industry and economy, 
you must succeed. But perhaps you do not covet 
so high a position as a mechanic’s,—your highest 
aspirations being, to stand behind a counter mea- 
suring off tape, and retailing needles! Such be- 
ing the case, I would say, go do it; procure a tall 
dickey—fancy pantaloons—an outrageous vest—a 
mammoth neck-cloth and washed pin to match— 
and so on, until dressed to your entire satisfaction. 
Pilfer from your employer to pay for it, as many 
do, though I am happy to say by no means all; 
take the money due your landlady, to spend upon 
some flaunting shop-girl, or, itmay be, one worse; 
defraud the poor washerwoman, to purchase cigars 
and oysters, and cap the whole, by cutting the ac- 
guaintance of some honest shop-boy, or some me- 
chanie’s apprentice from the same town as your- 
self, because he will not, dishonestly, dress him- 
self suitably to walk the streets in your company. 
Time, however, will show which of thetwo will re- 
ceives the most respect from his fellow-men. I 
hope I shall not be understood as saying that the 
above is a true picture of all and every boy, who 
may go into a retail dry-goods store; but it is so 
with too many of them; and their final bringing 
up is not difficult to imagine. s. &. 


Remarxs.—Our correspondent has not exagger- 
ated the dangers of the city, to unwary youth, and 
the subject is one of deep interest to the farmers in 
the interior, whose well-bred and honest children, 
(till brought within the influence of the snares of 
a city life,) are a blessing to their parents, a fond 
and lofty hope to themselves, and a fair promise of 
being a blessing to society. 

There is one great evil which besets youth in 
the city, in a most insiduous manner, to which our 
correspondent has not particularly alluded, and of 
which farmers generally think but little; and that 
is the vast amount of deception in trade, as it is 
generally done in cities, by which young men are 
trained to deceive and take advantage of customers, 
and afier awhile they become so practised in in- 
iquity, that they are hardened against all compunc- 
tions of conscience, that they rob their employers, 
and this is regarded as crime, and then they are 
exposed, punished and ruined. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CATTLE EATING BRICKS. 


Mr. Eprror : —Sir,—I wish to be informed by 
you, or some of your numerous readers, the cause 
of cattle eating bricks, and whether it is injurious 
ornot. Ihave a pasture in which is the ruins of 
an old chimney, and for a month past I have noticed 
that my cattle are in the habit of going there about 
every day. I went to see what was the cause of 


a sixth part of a common brick. Any information 
concerning the above case will be gratefully re- 
ceived. W. T. Tamrer. 


South Carthage, Me., Aug. 2, 1851. 


Remarxs.—We are not certain as to the cause 
of cattle eating bricks, but we suppose that they are 
confined to an old pasture where the feed is deficient 
in some important ingredients that they need, and 
that they seek to supply the deficiency by eating 
bricks, which may contain the ingredients they 
want. Cows afflicted with the bone disorder at- 
tempt to supply bone earth, or phosphate of lime, 
which is deficient in their food, by eating bones ; 
and ground bones are given them as a remedy. 

As to the eating of bricks being injurious to cat- 
tle, we think they may attempt to eat large hard 
pieces, and thereby injure their teeth, or choke 
themselves; but if the bricks were reduced to a fine 
powder, perhaps they might eat them with advan- 
tage. There are instances of sheep frequenting 
old chimneys that are falling to ruins, and eating 
the clay in which the bricks were laid; which is 
probably owing to some deficiency in their food, 
which the clay supplies.—Eb. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 


Mr. Corte:—I herewith send you a corn root 
taken from amongst several others on one side of 
a single stalk, all, from appearance, extending 
nearly directly downward to the pan. This when 
taken out measured 27 inches in length, and was 
broken off by the removal of a stone. You per- 
ceive that the main root has lateral roots extending 
from the stalk and nearly to the lower end, and 
probably would have had the whole length, had 
they not been interrupted, by the stone removed in 
taking it out. 

This root was obtained, and the examination of 
the other roots made, by digging a hole some 18 
inches or two feet from the stalk, to the pan, and 
then carefully removing the earth by a sharp point- 
ed stick, exposing the roots and examining them, 
until the excavation wae perpendicular with the 
stalk. The conclusion to which I came from this 
examination was, that when the soil will admit of 
it, the principal roots, or at least the main part of 
them, tend nearly downward, and that the most of 
those near the surface are the laterals from the 
main roots. 

The question may be asked, what advantage can 
be gained by this examination? What matter wheth- 
er corn roots run near the surface or extend deep 
into the soil and subsoil? I answer, it settles a 
very important point, viz: whether deep or shal- 
low tillage should be practiced. It is true, that 
corn will stand the drought better than many other 
crops which we cultivate, yet in very dry seasons 
it suffers on the largest portion of farms in Massa- 
chusetts, and sometimes the crop is entirely des- 
troyed. The only reasons why it stands dry 
weather better than many other plants, is from its 
formation, to take in the dew, and extending its 
roots deep into the earth. 





their being there so much, and I found that they 
were eating bricks. Some had pieces as large as 


There may be locations where by shallow til- 
lage good, and in some cases even large crops, are 
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obtained, yet the safe and sure method is to have 
a deep rich soil, the deeper the better. Therefore no 
farmer need fear turning under, with a deep fur- 
row, long manure, provided he will prevent excess 
of moisture, have the surface soil rich, or put some- 
thing in the hills to give the corn a start, for he 
will certainly find the advantage of it. Hence, too, 
the advantage of the sub-soil plough. The editor 
of the Massachusetts Ploughman published several 
articles, last spring, on the cultivation of Indian 
corn, and in all of them he based his management 
on the assumption that corn roots do not run deep, 
but are near the surface; should he see this article, 
I hope he will take his spade in hand, and examine, 
as I have; I think he will then see a reason for 
changing his operations, and will undeceive his 
readers in relation to the roots of corn. 
Yours respectfully, 
S. M. Sran.ey. 
West Attleborough, Aug. 4, 1851. 





Remarks.—We are much obliged to Mr. Stan- 
ley for giving to the public this ocular demonstra- 
tion of the importance of not only deep, but fine 
tillage ; for the numerous fine lateral roots on the 
main root he has sent us show the great impor- 
tance of fine tilth, that is permeable to these rootlets. 
Many persons finding a large number of corn roots 
near the surface, making a long and rapid growth, 
take a shallow view of the subject, and with this are 
content without ever making that deep examination 
which is necessary in order to have a profound and 
thorough knowledge of the subject.—Eb. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAFTING IMPOSITION. 


There are many persons in the various portions 
of New England who have devoted a portion of 
each year to grafting apple trees, for such individ- 
uals as may favor them with a call for service. 
The chief recommendation that such men need, in 
order to secure favor with many of those who have 
orchards to graft, is, that they are ‘successful 
grafters;’’ which means, that a good share of their 
scions live. 

Most of farmers, if they hire a man to graft for 
them, require him to furnish his ownscions. They 
take his word for it, that all his kinds are ‘first 
rate.’’ They admit the grafter to be a man of 
knowledge and judgment—that he knows the pecu- 
liarities of his various kinds of apples, and that his 
judgment of fruits and trees is every thing needed. 
_ Some men have spent a handsome sum of money 
in this way; but when their trees had come to bear- 
ing, they were sadly disappointed. Much of their 


fruit was neither very good for eating nor at all fit] 


: " . . 
for cooking. Then again, some kinds were very 


poor growers and perhaps poor bearers also. Some 
kinds would break and rot on the tree before time 
for harvesting. - Another kind is a sickly kind of 
tree, and never hardy. 

If our country farmers do not wish te be imposed 
upon in this way by the ill judgment, the igno- 
rance or dishonesty of grafters, they must pursue 


important matter as selecting your kinds of fruit to 
any man who has not studied into all the peculiar- 








jand it would form a good crop to plough in early in 
|June, in season to raise a crop of corn, potatoes, 
a different course of action. Never trust such an| 


ities of fruits and fruit trees, and one who is pos- 
sessed of a capacity to discriminate. 

I know of trees which have been grafted, (for 
the purpose, I suppose, of getting ‘‘grafted fruit,’’) 
which are large enough to pay an average amount 
of several dollars clear profit yearly; while the ay- 
erage worth of what they produce yearly is not 
more that twenty-five cents. They may be manured, 
they may be dug around; but it is all to no profit. 
‘Grafted fruit’ is not the thing desired; but good 
fruit, and enough of it. 

Grafiers will, many of them, be seen going here 
and there gathering scions, preparatory to the 
grafting season. Pick up here and pick up there, 
wherever they can pick upa few; and what do they 
know about them all? It is sometimes the case 
that men who do not want their trees cut will send 
such men on to worthless trees to cut scions. The 
evil falls upon the man who employs them to graft 
for him. 

Now if any of the readers of the Farmer have 
been ‘‘taken in’’ in this way, my advice is to them 
not to conclude that ‘‘all the world’s a cheat;”’ but 
correct their own errors, and having learned wis- 
dom by what they suffer, next year make an effort 
to get such fruit as will be most profitable and most 
satisfactory to their purse and palate. 

He who rests on the judgment of an ignorant 
man will suffer evil. 

Mason, N. H., Aug., 1851. c. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GREEN CROPS--FLOWING GRASS 
LANDS IN WINTER. 


Mr. Core:—It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I have perused the few last numbers of your 
paper, and find that in subscribing to it I have sub- 
scribed to a valuable paper. It is three years since 
I have been confined to the house by sickness, and 
now that I begin to exercise on my farm, | need an 
agricultural paper. I have chosen yours, and I 
would like your advice on several points on farm- 
ing. Firstly, then, I have a good field of level land 
some distance from home, too good in my opinion 
to give up for a pasture, and too far to cultivate by 
manuring. I thought of your idea of turning un- 
der a green crop of manure. Will you inform me of 
the best and cheapest article to sow to produce the 
green crop, also the best way to manage the same! 
Is winter rye ever used ? and with what results.— 
I have a piece of low land which I might reclaim, 
and produce an abundance of English grass, if 
waters did not flow it every winter. Will that in- 
jure the grass? And I would like to know if ap- 
ple trees may be budded as late as the first of Sep- 
tember. 

I remain yours, with respect, 
S. Walpole. Joun N. Smita. 





Remarks.—By beginning early in the season, 
twu crops of buckwheat may be raised in one sum- 
mer to plough in for manure, but it is now too late 
to raise one crop this season. Sow winter rye the 
latter part of this month, or the first of September, 


beans, beets, rutabagas, &c., if the land is suf- 
ficiently fertile—or let the crop grow till about the 
middle of June, then plough in, and sow buck- 
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wheat, plough this in, and sow rye again, and 
clover in March, and take off a crop of rye the next 
season, and plough in the clover and stubble for 
manure. If this land is light, it might be greatly 
improved at a small expense, if the materials are 
convenient, by a compost mostly of peat, mud or 
muck, that has been dug and exposed one year, 
with eight or ten bushels of ashes, and one or two 
bushels of fresh slacked lime to the cord, to re- 
main a month or two after the ashes and lime are 
added, and it should be shoveled over meanwhile, 
and the lumps finely pulverized. 

We think the flowing of grass land late in No- 
vember would not injure grass, if the water was 
let off as soon as warm weather comes on. 

When the weather is wet and very warm, apple 
stocks that are very thrifty may be budded the first 
of September; but generally it is necessary to bud 
them from the 10th to the 20th of August. Much 
depends on the season.—Eb. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TIME FOR CUTTING ASPARAGUS IN 
THE FALL. 


Mr. Cote: — Dear Sir,—I would inquire of you 
what is the best time of the year for mowing aspa- 
ragus that is left to grow when done cutting it in 
June? The farmers in this vicinity usually follow 
the practice of mowing it late in autumn, about the 
last thing before the snow falls. I think I have 
somewhere seen it stated that it should be cut ear- 
ly, before the seed has had time to mature, as it 
draws much strength from the soil while bringing 
the seed to perfection, which by early cutting would 


be saved for future years. Would the adoption of 


this method prove injurious to the roots of the as- 
paragust By giving the desired information, you 
will oblige, 
Yours truly, I. W. 
Winchester, Mass., Aug. 7, 1851. 


Remarks.—We suppose that cultivators gener- 


after it is fully grown; but we think it would be 


all at once acquired a power to produce a pesti- 
lence, before wholly unknown. The ravages of 
insects upon potato plants, with here and there a 
solitary exception perhaps, as in the case of Mr. 
Flanders, have been as great before the occurrence 
of the potato disease as at any time since its ap- 
pearance. For these and other reasons already 
given, I still retain the opinion that the disease is 
not produced by insects.’’ I think this opinion 
should be conclusive on this point. 
Very truly yours, J. W. Proctor. 

Danvers, Aug. 9, 1851. 





PRESERVING AND RIPENING FRUITS. 


Mr. Daniel T. Curtis, at the Horticultural Store, 
Boston, has for several years past given particular 
attention to the preservation and ripening of fruits, 
and in these respects he has shown more intelli- 
gence and skill than any other man in the circle 
of our knowledge. He has frequently shown to us 
specimens of pears ripened up to perfection, plump 
and excellent, whilst others of the same lot, kept 
in the ordinary way, were shrivelled and worthless. 
We are pleased to Jearn that Mr. Curtis is disposed 
to give his valuable discovery to the public, and that 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society have en- 
couraged him to this commendable course. We 
have often remarked that it requires more skill to 
ripen pears well than to raise them, and we hope 
that the discovery of Mr. Curtis will obviate this 
great difficulty. The following document is from 
the transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, on this interesting subject. 

At a meeting of the Society, May 31, the fol- 
lowing report from the Fruit Committee was read 


by the chairman, accepted and ordered to be print- 
ed 


The Fruit Committee, to whom a communica- 
tion from Daniel T. Curtis, in respect to a method 
discovered by him for ripening and preserving 
fruits, has been referred, ask leave to report at this 
time, but in part, upon the subject committed to 
ally cut their asparagus when it is most convenient|them. Specimens of fruit, consisting mainly of 


pears, have repeatedly, during the past year, been 


much better to cut earlier, as suggested by our cor-| placed upon the tables of the society by Mr. Curtis, 


respondent; say when the plants are fully grown, 
and the seed is forming. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE POTATO DISEASE NOT CAUSED 


BY INSECTS. 


Mr. Cote:—I have just received from Dr. Har- 


ris a carefully prepared communication dated Aug. 


6th, on the potato disease, which I have handed to 


the editors of the Observer,—concluding as follows: 


‘If the question be in regard to the agency of in- 
sects in the production of this wide-spread pesti- 


lence, there are altogether too many that are im- 


that had been preserved by him for a long time 
after their usual period of maturity, that were 
found on examination to be perfectly sound, and, 
in some instances, to have retained unimpaired 
their juice and flavor. Among these pears were 
specimens of the Seckel, Bonne Louise de Jersey, 
Duchess d’Angouleme, and Easter Beurre. The 
Seckels, though a kind peculiarly subject to early 
decay, were perfectly sound, and retained in per- 
fection the peculiar flavor of that variety. Of the 
other varieties, the specimens exhibited were gen- 
erally, though sound, insipid and tasteless, arising 
from the circumstance, as Mr. Curtis stated, and 
as their appearance indicated, that they were when 


plicated in the charge. One adequate cause” is| packed, and subjected to his process, immature and 


quite enough, and all that the case requires, and 
this cause must be universal or coextensive with 


the disease. It must be the same in Europe as in 
America, and alike under all circumstances, and 


imperfect. These pears were exhibited by Mr. C. 
as late as January and February, months after their 
usual season of ripening, thus proving, as no signs 
of decay were visible, that their season could be 





at all times. It will not do to say, that a cause|almost indefinitely prolonged. 


which has always existed, which has been in oper- | 


Mr. Curtis has sent pears, preserved and packed 


ation to a greater or less extent every year, has'in his peculiar method, to Havana, to London, 
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and San Francisco, thus subjecting his method to 
the most severe trials. The following extract from 
a letter from his correspondent at Havana shows 
the result of the experiment, so far as the shipment 
to that city is concerned: ‘*The pears arrived in 
perfect order; they were delicious. I never thought 
they could be eaten in so perfect a state, except in 
the country where they grow.” 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of April 5th states 
that at the exhibition of the London Horticultural 
Society, April Ist, a box of 15 Easter Beurre pears, 
received from Mr. Curtis, of Boston, were exhi- 
bited; that cases containing seven of these pears 
were opened, and of them four were found to be 
decayed and three good; and then states, ‘These 
pears were stated to have been ripened by a meth- 
od peculiar to Mr. Curtis; the nature of which was 
not explained. They were, for the most part, 
melting, sweet, and perfectly ripe, a condition 


is so greatly prolonged and their safe transmission 
to distant places secured. 

That the discoveries of Mr. Curtis are important, 
and that he is justly entitled to an honorary and 
pecuniary recompense at the hands of the society, 
as well as that a knowledge of the process should 
be, if possible, procured for the use of its members, 
your committee entertain no doubt, and they be- 
lieve that it will be but fulfilling some of the ob- 
jects for which it was instituted, in testifying by 
such recompense a proper appreciation of the mer- 
its and discoveries of Mr. Curtis, and in procuring 
for the public the means of availing itself of the ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom. 

Under the existing circumstances, however, 
while they wish now to place on record such evi- 
dence of the claims of Mr. Curtis as is afforded by 
this expression of their own opinions and statement 
L / of facts, your committee are of opinion that the final 
which this fruit with difficulty attains with us in|action of the society, in 1elation to this matter, 
England.”” The society awarded Mr. Curtis its|should yet be delayed until the result of the expe- 
Knightian medal. riments referred to are ascertained, and such fur- 
The California Daily Courier of April 8th ac-|ther information with respect to the expense at- 
knowledges the receipt, through Mr. D. H. Has-|tending the process and mode of practicing it pro- 
kell, of Adams’s Express, of a magnificent pear,|cured, as will enable them, in view of the benefi- 
as sound as when packed at Boston. The Paci. cial results of which it is capable, the better to 
fic News, Alta California and other San Francisco|recommend, and the society to adopt, such meas- 
papers, make similar acknowledgments, and all|ures in relation to these discoveries, as Mr. Curtis 
concur in stating that the pears were perfectly|seems to deserve and its own interest to demand. 
sound, and that as they were sent for the purpose| With these views, your committee ask that the 
of testing the practicability of sending fruit to Cal-| whole subject may be left in their hands, and that 
ifornia, across the Isthmus, speak of the experi-|further time be allowed to them to consider what 
ment as successful. These pears were shipped at|action it is proper that the society should take in 
Boston, January 27, and afier a detention of 70}reference thereto. 
days, arrived in California in April. These pa- 
pers referred to state that the pears, though sound, 
were deficient in flavor, a circumstance to be im- . , 

A ao For the New England Farmer. 
puted, as with those exhibited to the society, per- 
haps to the immature and imperfect state of the DEEP PLOUGHING. 
fruit when shipped, and not to the effect of the} We. Eprror:—On perusing the paragraph upon 
passage, or a difference of climate. From the facts], Whipple’s deep ploughing vin your paper 

» detaile all ee f ; . 3 : he lage 
go detail aswell from the own erro thi dae, pret that iter the printer a 
confident opinion, that after many unsuccessful mgt made Co bet eptease magueny a 
odie at nian | 's and diffe ; ligible. The idea intended to be expressed was 
processes and different methods, |} j.. 

Mr. Curtis has succeeded in discovering «a method “Ww 
of preserving fruit for a very long, if not for any e who have been accustomed to value high- 
desired period, and that this method is capable of ly the benefits of the compost heap, should have 
a practical application. thought, that some application of this kind could 

Although Mr. Curtis has, as he states, preserved ane Tove heen Renney ede. Set Get we 
other varieties of fruit besides pears yet so far as wan uncereains Ge wntiy of cay ploughing, 
the personal knowledge of the committee extends at enserinase i Susintune <iden SOOE SBN 
the fruit subjected to his process has thus far been m may poosibly happen, thet lands sung be boys 
mainly of the latter description, and they feel, be- peoductive coodition, for afew sucesative sensens, 
fore arriving at a conclusive opinion respecting the uy decp ctinving end Gao pulverination of the onthe 
value of this discovery to the society experiments ce is aay ory wer mag oF Speen wee engesanes 
ud athie snieiaialtas anmaielee an &e the necessity of feeding it with a supply of those 
&c.. st . aS peaches, Plums, WC.» | elements that are consumed by the growing plants, 
&c., should be made, and opportunity be offered d beli ' 
for their examination, after being subjected to the 7 oo : : + ants 

NS gegen Aes oe. ; Mr. Whipple’s culture is a fine exemplification 
process. With a view te the gratification of the|o¢ the inaking of productive fields, where for years 
Ee . . ‘ ao i 5 . 
Sota caer tnaeiar Me, Cart issu! here has nen oly tren pling,” We renee 
ments with the early and soft fruits, to be contin-|* tow years eins to Save seen wat Gece — 
ued with other kinds, as they come into season jhad been done by Mr. Clark, of Northampton. Gen- 
In addition to the discovery of a mode of preserv- Geman Whe on Ge The eaves, 9% Teneee 
ing fruit, Mr. Curtis seems also to have ccmaidin expense, ave worthy to be cleus’ emeng pe 
in finding out a process by which such varieties ale honsthotts. Bt is ene, caeng many, of Ge nee 
are difficult to ripen, may be brought to perfection —— ee ee —— Ren 
—a discovery of cs Prgpiinet ny see | a cultin| Mrether those who make it know it to be science, 
= 4s : ~~. |O¥ not, it is none the less science. 
vators, as that by which the season of all varieties} 4, ons 16th. 1851 , 
, . : ‘ 
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STEWART’S PATENT STUMP MACHINE. 


By invitation of Mr. Wm. W. Willis, proprietor;each way from the centre. 
of Stewart’s patent Stump Machine, we were pres- 
ent at an exhibition made by him in Orange, Mass., 
on Tuesday, the 19th inst. We took the morning 
train, and arrived at the depot a few minutes past 
11 o'clock, where a carriage was in readiness to 
convey us to the field of operations, which was 
about half a mile south of the village. On arriv- 
ing there we found the field selected pretty well 
covered with stumps, varying in size from one to 
three feet in diameter. Quite a number of the cit- 
izens and several strangers from a distance were on 


This stump was taken 
out in a very few minutes, and it was really deauti- 
ful to witness the regularity, certainty, and appa- 
rent ease with which the work was performed. 

We were on the ground about an hour and a 
half, during which time some twenty-five or thirty 
stumps were taken out. 

A gentleman present, thinking that a stump 
speech would not be inappropriate on such an occa- 
sion, mounted the largest upturned stump, and edi- 
fied the assemblage, numbering some two hundred, 
(including several ladies,) with a short and spirited 


the ground. One gentleman informed us that he| address. 
had come some 50 miles over the hills in his car-| The occasion was enlivened by the presence of 


riage to witness the operation of this machine. 


the Orange Band, who did themselves honor. 


There were two machines on the ground, (one| Mr. Willis, after satisfying all that no stump 


with a 10 foot, and the other with a 30 foot lever,) 


could be produced that his machine was not capa- 


both of which were soon put in operation, each re-| ble of removing, invited us to the hotel, where we 
quiring three men and one yoke of oxen to man|found a dinner served up in Mr. Gibbs’ best style. 


them, or two men, and a boy for driver. 


After doing justice to the viands, we took the three 


It was there shown that with a 10 foot lever,|0’clock train for Boston. 
stumps varying from 1 to 21-2 feet in diameter| The day was fine, and every thing passed off in 
could be extracted in one and a half minutes after|a pleasant and satisfactory manner to all. As in- 
the machine was brought to bear, and Mr. Willis| credible as it may seem, we were informed that by 
informed us that he could, with a narrow spade, (aj actual experiment it had been ascertained that one 
very convenient tool which he uses for digging un-| yoke of oxen attached to the end of the 30 foot lev- 
der the roots) dig the holes, hitch the chain and|er, were capable of producing a power upon the 


take out such stumps in Jess than four minutes, on 
an average, in a good field. The machine was al- 


object to be removed equal to 400 tons. 
We deem it unnecessary in this article to go in- 


so applied to large rocks, estimated to weigh from} to a minute description of the machine, or its mode 
10 to 20 tons, and they were taken out of their|of operation, as full particulars have been published 


beds with all possible ease. The larger machine 
was applied to several stumps with the same re- 
sults, one in particular we noticed measuring 3 feet 
in diameter, with roots extending some 12 feet 





in previous numbers of our paper. 

We are happy to say that our highest anticipa- 
tions were more than realized, and that all the re- 
ports and descriptions that we have seen published 
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in relation to the workings of this machine, we be- 
lieve not to be exaggerated statements, as many have 
supposed. Persons wishing for a more minute de- 
scription of the above machine and its mode of op- 
erating, are referred to an article published in our 
paper on the first day of February last; also to an- 
other article published June 21st. 





CATTLE SHOWS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


New York State, 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th Sept., 
at Rochester. . 

American Institute, at Castle Garden, New York, 
Oct. Ist, and will continue nearly through the 
month. 

Ohio State Exhibition, Sept. 24th, 25th, 26th. 

Maryland State Exhibition, in Baltimore, Sept. 
23d, 24th, 25th and 26th. 

Rhode Island State Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Mechanical Exhibition, at Providence, Sept. 
10th, 11th and 12th. 

Vermont State Exhibition, at Middlebury. 

New Hampshire State Exhibition, at Manches- 
ter, early in Oct., and will continue three days. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Sept. 16th, 
17th and 18th. 

Worcester Horticultural Society, Sept. 17th, 
18th and 19th. 

Worcester Cattle Show, Sept. 18th. 

Middlesex, Conn., Middletown, Oct. Ist, 2d and 
3d. 

Bristol, at Taunton, Oct. 19th and 20th. The 
exhibition of Stock on the 19th, and the Plough- 
ing Match and Dinner on the 20th. 

Cattle Show and Ploughing Match, at Fitch- 
burg, Sept. 25th. 

Hillsborough, at Amherst, Oct. Ist and 2d. 

Essex, at Salem, Sept. 25th. 

The annual Exhibition of the Middlesex Co. 
Agricultural Society will be holden at Lowell, 
Sept. 24th. Simon Brown, Esq., Concord, Sec- 
retary. 


ta The Secretaries of the several Agricultural 
Societies are requested to forward us notice of 
their time and place of meeting, for publication. 





BLUE STEM WINTER WHEAT. 
We have already published that Mr. G. F. 
Chandler, of Lancaster, raised, last year, eighty- 
eight quarts of Blue Stem Wheat from one quart 
of seed. He brought us a specimen of the grain, 
in the head with straw. 
fine indeed. 


Its appearance was very 


He now informs us that his crop of 
this wheat is very fine this season. 
one acre of rather light land was estimated at thir- 


This crop on 


ty bushels. On a quarter of an acre of better land 
he expects more than ten bushels. He remarks 
that the grain is very plump and white, and he 
considers it admirably adapted to this climate. 


joyment.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Epiror:—A late article in your paper is 
full of sympathizing pity for the unfortunate resi- 
dent of the city. It is entitled, ‘The Season, the 
City and the Country.”’ It says—‘‘Summer beau- 
ty is around us—warm winds, cool dews, refresh- 
ing streams, rich foliage, &c., all conspire to en- 
Now, sir, I would ask, have we none 
of these? Have we not, in the delightful sea- 
breeze, a substitute for warm winds? Suppose 
you do catch cold now and then, what of that? It’s 
nothing to those who are used to it. Cool dews, 
we have sometimes, too. As to refreshing streams, 
they abound in this city; if ‘“‘J. B.’’ doubts this, 
let him walk up Washington Street, some morning 
when the clerks are ‘‘playing’”’ with the pure Co- 
chituate, and he will change his opinion. To be 
sure we have no shady woods, but a man may get 
on the shady side of the street, and if he is a man 
of strong imagination, he can fancy himself walk- 
ing in some gloomy forest. Let “J. B.” visit our 
magnificent ‘*Public Garden,’”’ and then speak of 
the verdant flowers of the country. 

Further, he says—**The whispering insects on 
the ground, the hum of bees among clover,—the 
soft moon far above, awaken feelings which no- 
thing but poetry can express; nay, reader, have 
not poets ever been trying to give expression to 
what is inexpressible’’? Whispering insects, yes, 
and those insects, who, not content with whisper- 
ing, must ‘bore’? you with their not angelic 
tongues. Talk of the hum of bees among clover, 
—have we not the majestic growl of the bears 
and the deep bass of the bulls of State Street? 
As the merchants in the city donot deal in poetry, 
of course they must look upon the moon, if they 
wish to express their feelings. The tailors of this 
city can give expression to what is inexpressible, 
if poets can’t. 

Now hear him a little further. ‘But alas! the 
resident of the city hears little of rural sounds, 
sees little of its beauty and feels less of its enjoy- 
ment; what he hears he heeds not, and what he 
imagines must come through the pages of the 
novel, the stage scene,’”’ &c. How he weeps for 
us! Can anything be more agonizing than that 
‘‘alas!”? If we have no rural sounds, no songs of 
birds, we have their equivalent, our nocturnal con- 
certs, the cat operas, with their pitcher-sending and 
boot-stirring music. I do not know how much 
othes see of rural beauty, but I have growing in my 
attic window two luxuriant potato vines, and, as 
yet, unmolested by that black bug. I think it will 
be news to many of the dwellers of this city, that 
they cannot exercise their imagination, unless 
stimulated by the perusal of a yellow covered nov- 
el, or by a visit to the theatre. 

Again! ‘Can the city soothe the woe-worn 
spirit,”’ &c. Can the country do it? Think you 
the young mother, who has just placed her child in 
the cold grave, would find her grief sooner as- 
sauged in the country than in the city!’ He who 
is eaten up with disease, can the country cure 
him? Neither town nor country can promise hope 
for the future, for no man knoweth of the mor- 
row. . 

And I think I am not the only one, among those 
who visit our suburbs, who, judging from the 
numerous gingerbread-work houses which have 
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sprouted lately, is of the opinion that man has had 
some hand in building the country. 
Yours, Joruam Portus, Jr. 





Remarks.—Let our correspondent extol the plea- 
sures of the city; in the summer season, they bear no 
more comparison to those of the country ,than the size 
of the hillock on which the State House stands on 
in Boston, to that of the splendid White Mountains 
or the lofty Alleghanies. And why those streams 
of water of which our correspondent speaks? Are 
they not to lay the dust and filth in the streets? 
And what is this boasted Cochituate water? It is 
from a pond with its bread expanse to the sun, 
abounding with decayed vegetable matter, as indi- 
cated by the dingy appearance and insipid taste of 
the water; and finally received warm into the 
dwellings through leaden pipes. What is this wa- 
ter compared with the pure crystal fountain that 
gushes from the hill and mountain side, or the em- 
blem of truth drawn from a well with ‘a white- 
pebbled bottom, in a moss-covered bucket.” 

In the city you have the sea-breeze; but instead 
of a delightful breeze, you often have an ‘“‘east 
wind,’’ which, if it does not bring a pestilence, 
like the east wind of olden time, it brings disease 
and death to thousands, and terrible sufferings to 
the poor invalid. What is the shade of a little 
public garden, which is to be shared by a hundred 
thousand inhabitants? Is it a place of retirement 
or enjoyment amidst a constant stir and bustle? 
And what is the atmosphere of the city, with its 
hundreds of stables sending forth their emanations 
in the air; and thousands and thousands of privies, 
with their foul odor through the atmosphere. 
How soon all the inhabitants would go to destruc- 
tion were it not for the breezes from the country, 
rendered pure by the operation of vegetable life, 
evolving vital air to support the animal kingdom. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Mr. Cote :—I have read with much interest the 
various communications which have appeared in 
your excellent paper concerning the cause of the 
potato rot. And as the bug theory seems to be ve- 
ry essentially used up by the remarks of Dr. Har- 
ris, I thought I would offer my opinion on the sub- 
ject; feeling confident, that whether I can claim 
the reward offered by government or not, it will be 
a great benefit to the whole country, if people will 
investigate the subject and act prudently. 

I think it is a common practice among good man- 
agers,who wish to propagate either animals or veg- 
etables, to select good seed; but 1am confident that 
many who are good managers in this respect with 
regard to other vegetables, have sadly neglected 
this important point in the culture of the potato. I 
have thought for some time that the great trouble 
may be safely attributed to planting unripe pota- 
toes, and those that are too small, and cutting off 
what is commonly called the seed end for planting; 
also planting too late in the season, with a few other 





isfied that there is no other vegetable that needs 
seeding every year that would have stood the same 
test as long as the potato has. 

I am aware there are many seeming objections 
that can be brought against this theory, and I also 
feel sure that they cannot be successfully refuted. 

If you should take any interest in this idea, I 
shall be pleased to write more particularly on the 
subject at some future time. 

Yours truly, B. R. 
Clinton, Aug. 11, 1851. 





Remark .—We give our friend a hearing, though 
we have no confidence in his hypotheses. We have 
found that unripe potatoes, beets and carrots grow 
with more vigor, on being planted the next season, 
than those that are well ripened. We have planted 
potatoes as late as July 22nd, that produced a su- 
perior crop for seed; as they grew with greater vi- 
gor than those that were well ripened. And as long 
ago as we can remember, fine potatoes were raised 
from small ones, good crops of a good quality and 
free from disease. As to cutting potatoes, it has 
been practised more than fifty years with success; 
and potatoes now are no more liable to rot from be- 
ing cut, according to our experience and that of ma- 
ny others. The English, who have examined very 
nicely into this subject, dig their potatoes for seed 
before they are ripe. 

The potato disease has come too suddenly and 
too extensively upon us to be attributed to any cause 
which produces a gradual decline in the species, 
and if these things here named have produced a de- 
cline in the potato, that decline must have operated 
very slowly, for some of these things were in oper- 
ation a hundred years ago. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO DISEASE. 


Mr. Cote:—Allow me to say that I did not 
represent a black bug in my remarks at the Far- 
mers’ meeting last March. I distinctly stated that 
it was a green insect, such as is found on the house 
plants. It will be perceived by reference to the 
Boston Cultivator of Dec. 12th, 1846, that T at 
first supposed it was the black bug, but soon ob- 
served that the green insect was quite as destruc- 
tive or more so than the black bug, as_will ap- 
pear by a communication made to Gov. Hill, and 
published in the Monthly Visitor of October, 1848. 
Since my communication to Mr. Proctor as pub- 
lished in the Salem Observer July 26,1 have dis- 
covered, through the aid of my gardener, that the 
insects not only feed upon the leaves but upon the 
small fibre of the root as well as upon the potato 
itself, as will appear by a copy of the enclosed 
letter addressed to John W. Proctor, Esq., of Dan- 
vers, extracts of which also appeared in the Sa- 
lem Observer of the 9th inst. 
Yours very respectively, 
Ourver M. WuipPLe. 

Lowell, Aug. 20, 1851. 





Lowell, Aug. 2, 1851. 





things of nearly the same character. And I am sat- 


Dear Sir:—I hasten to inform you of anew dis- 
covery which has been made this morning by my 
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gardener, Mr. Crawford, and which I think will 
establish fully and finally the cause of the potato 
disease. The discovery is as follows: Mr. Craw- 
ford discovered, in removing pig or hog weeds 
this morning, that they were in a wilted condition: 
not being able to discover the cause, he finally ex- 
amined the roots, and found them covered with ap- 
parently the same insect that I showed you when 
at my place. I at once proceeded with him to ex- 
amine some squash vines, which, if you remember, 
were on the western avenue of the garden, and 
which were much wilted. Much to our astonish- 
ment, we found the roots covered with the same in- 
sect, and which I find are also upon the potato 
root as well as the leaf. I also on examining the 
small nursery of apple trees, found upon the root 
the same insect which I showed you upon the leaf. 
I therefore am of opinion that the insects which 
I described in my communication to you, feed both 
upon the root and leaf, and will finally settle the 
question of the potato disease. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Oxiver M. Wuirpte. 
To J. M. Proctor, Esq., Danvers. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORSE RAKES---HARROWS---SETTING 
FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Cote :—I see an inquiry of one of your sub- 
scribers as to horse rakes, and in your answer you 
say, ‘‘for rough land the Spring Tooth is the best, 
but hard to manage.*’ Now that depends on the 
manner in which it is held, as also the dust you say 
it gathers; they do not require to be held down hard 
so as to gather dust, but should be run light; and 
as to their being hard to manage, there are as ma- 
ny in this section that have used both that say they 
can hold the Spring Tooth the easiest. One of my 
neighbors has taken his rake, and with a very tri- 
fling expense has rigged it on wheels, so that he 
ean ride and rake. It is done by making a long 
axletree, so that the wheels will run outside the 
rake. The thills are about 12 feet long, but run 
back of the axletree a foot, and bolted on to the 
top; then board over a space on the thills before 
and behind the axletree sufficient to stand on; first 
a cross-piece on the thills forward sufficiently far 
to fasten the whiffletree to; he has then what are 
called clip bands around the axle, and they pass 
through a stick two and a half feet long, which is 
on top of the axletree, and on to the hind end of 
these sticks he bolts the head of his rake, and for- 
ward there is a mortice and piece framed in that 
should come up about breast high, and a cross-piece 
from one to the other. When raking, he stands on 
his platform and takes hold of the cross-piece, and 
when it is necessary to raise the rake, pushes for- 
ward, which lifts his rake. 

Your correspondent also asks what kind of har- 
rows are best for smooth land. I made one for my- 
self this season, that for cheapness and doing the 
work well is preferable to any I have seen; it is 
square, and drawn by the corner, made of three- 
inch oak seantling, with four cross-pieces one inch 
by two, put through; the teeth are made of one- 
inch rolled iron, and in sharpening should not be 
made any larger; bore your holes: and drive the 
teeth in, and you have a harrow. 

I wish to inquire of you what advantage there is 
to be gained by setting out fruit trees in the spring 
more than in the fall. I have more time to attend 





to such work in the fall than the spring, and pre- 
sume most farmers have. I this season procured 
some five or six hundred scions, and had them set 
by a man who said he understood the business, but 
do not think there are fifty live ones in al]. Will 
the same limbs answer to saw off next spring and 
graft again? 
Yours, H. O. Waker. 
Swanton Centre, Vt., Aug. 7, 1851. 


Remarks.—There is no advantage, in our opin- 
ion, in setting trees in the spring instead of the fall. 
We prefer setting in the fall decidedly, provided 
they are set in season, and the work well done.— 
Trees set in the fall are more likely to live the next 
summer; and they make a much better growth than 
those set in the spring. Every farmer who has 


time to attend to it should learn to graft, which he 
can do very readily, by having a little instruction 
from one well skilled in the business. It will answer 
to saw off the limbs again, and graft next spring. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEWLAND’S STRAWBERRIES. 


Right glad was I to see in your paper of this 
date a just notice of the imposition practised on 
the public, by those who have put forward this va- 
riety as having extraordinary claims for cultiva- 
tion. It is certainly, at best, not more than a 
third-rate fruit. To be sure, it may yield in num- 
bers, as many as most other kinds, but their size is 
small, and their quality inferior. In no respect is 
it to be compared with the Early Virginia, or with 
Hovey’s Seedling, both of which have succeeded 
admirably, so far as our observation has extended. 
As an illustration of the ease with which a sup- 
ply of the strawberry may be obtained, I will state 
a fact, within my observation, on the grounds of 
an intelligent farmer, not gardener, the present sea- 
son. In the Spring of 1850, he appropriated a 
patch of ground, about 30 by 50 feet, to the growth 
of the strawberry, and set out rows of plants, three 
of the Virginia to one of the Hovey. He took 
care to keep them clear of weeds and grass. The 
present season,this place yielded 150 boxes of fruit, 
which sold at an average of 25 cents a box, be- 
sides affording a liberal supply for a family of ten 
persons, and a numerous retinue of friends,—the 
proprietor having taken home a new wife about the 
time of maturing of the strawberry. ‘To say noth- 
ing of the profits of this cultivation (the produce 
being worth more than five dollars the square rod) 
who is there that has once enjoyed, for a fortnight, 
the luxuries of strawberries and cream, under the 
superintending care of a neat and agreeable house- 
wife, that would willingly relinquish such a privi- 
lege? 

O, too happy farmers, did you but realize the 
comforts at your command ! ws 

Aug. 16, 1851. 





Maxine Canpies.—Experience of Mrs. T——, 
of Ohio. Prepare small wicks of the best wick 
yarn, and, after being prepared, completely satu- 
rate them in clear spirits of turpentine; then dry 
them thoroughly, before the tallow is applied. 
Candles made in this way will burn much clearer 
and last much longer, than without the spirits of 
turpentine. 
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A NEW TREE WORM. 
The Lowell Courier describes 2 new worm, 


will ripen at a time when two days of hot sun 
will dry them, as Jater sorts, which will scarcely 


which has been discovered by Daniel P. Coburn, of| 8° dry at all in the open air! 


Tyngsboro’, which conceals itself in the grass in 


A good and faultless mode of using artificial 


the day time, and devours the leaves and buds of| heat appears not to have been yet practiced. The 


the fruit trees at night. Mr. Coburn went into 
the colony with lanterns, for several nights, and by 
the assistance of his men, made an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the vermin. Of one caught and ex- 
hibited, we take a description— 

The worm is as large round as a common pipe 
stem, over an inch long, composed of some ten or 
twelve joints, with horny head. He is of a brown 
color, and has a longitudinal stripe on his back and 
each side of a lighter color, and when young, each 
joint is covered with little black spots. He has 
some twelve or fourteen short legs or feelers. It 
was caught some nine days ago, and has been kept 
in a box since that time without food, and is still 
quite smart and spiteful. Not one was ever found 
on the trees in the day time. They commence 
going up the tree at dark, and continue till ten 
o’clock, and all return before morning! They 
move pretty fast. This is the third year their 
ravages have been noticed, and this year they 
have been worse than ever. They commence 
their ravages very early in the spring, eating the 
buds before the leaves start, and they depart about 
the 10th of June. 

This worm has been found destroying all kinds 
of trees, and has been found even eating the leaves 
of the blackberry. Mr. Coburn has an extensive 
lot of trees, and he has found them everywhere 
throughout his farm, with one exception; he has 
one field of fine trees, which he has ploughed and 
planted for the three past years, and he has never 
found a worm among those trees, although they 
infest all the trees about the field. This may sug- 
gest the means of protecting orchards. 





DRYING FRUIT. 


A correspondent inquires for a description of the 
best mode of drying fruit. While so much atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of fruit, there still 
exists a great deficiency in good, cheap and expe- 
ditious methods of drying—which by converting 
perishable property into a condition for long keep- 
ing and easy transportation, may greatly increase, 
both in extent and profit, the culture of the high- 
est flavored sorts. 

Dried apples and dried peaches te | consti- 
tute a considerable article of commerce. But their 
quality is immeasurably inferior to that which 
might be attained. The same difference in flavor 
exists between unpalatable seedlings and the most 
highly improved grafted variety, whether they be 
fresh or dried. Yet the poorest apples are usually 
selected, simply because the dried fruit is bought 
by the pound, and not for its excellence. Late or 
inferior peaches are chosen, because their owners 
have no other use for them; when, besides the 
inferior flavor of the late seedlings so largely used, 
the cool damp weather to which they are exposed 
while drying does the work in a very imperfect 
manner, and a half decayed flavor is often mingled 
with that of the fruit itself. If dried at all in the 
open air, it is of much consequence that early sorts, 
both, of apple and peach, be selected, that the bene- 
fit of a hot sun may be secured. Why is it not 


great and existing deficiency is a want of a free 
circulation of the heated air. Hence the reason 
that the use of flat boards and shelves is usually at- 
tended with greater or less decay. Light wooden 
attice work is better, but imperfectly admits a 
free circulation, without making the slits too wide 
to prevent the dried fruit from falling through. 
Cheap netting or light twine is a still farther im- 
provement. An easy mode of making it is thus 
described by a correspondent of the Michigan 
Farmer:—‘*Take common carpet yarn, warp it for 
two or three yards length, ag as you choose; use 
a five or six quarters reed; in drawing through 
the reed, use every third or fourth space between 
the teeth of it; to ensure strength, double your 
thread occasionally, and in weaving beat two or 
three threads loosely together, and then more open, 
alternately; when taken from the loom, fasten it 
to a light frame, and it is ready for use.”? Frames 
covered with millinet would probably be found 
well adapted for drying the smaller fruits. 

Rooms or buildings made for drying by artifi- 
cial heat, must admit a very free ventilation. We 
have found that when fruit on lattice shelves is 
placed near a fire or under a stove, where there is 
no current of air, and where heat is imparted sole- 

y by radiation, it becomes heated without drying, 
for there is no current to sweep off the moisture 
about it. But when suspended immediately over 
the stove, where the heated air is constantly as- 
cending, the progress goes on rapidly and perfect- 
y- When thus dried, it is nearly white in color, 
and retains its flavor unimpaired, and is incompar- 
ably better than a great deal that we often see, 
which is brown with age, and spoiled with incipi- 
ent decay, before the moisture is all expelled by 
the tardy process to which it is subjected. 

The following would probably be a well ar- 
ranged drying room for this purpose. Let the 
shelves made of netting, stretched on frames, oc- 
cupy the interior or central portion of the room, 
one above another, at free intervals, and leaving 
sufficient space for the person in attendance to pass 
freely round on every side, next to the wall. This 
would not only be more convenient, but admit a 
better circulation of air, than if the shelves were 
placed against the wall. The room might be heat- 
ed with a small stove, the pipe of which should 
at first pass horizontally as near the floor as pos- 
sible, and afterwards ascend to cause sufficient 
draught. This arrangement would heat the room 
far better than to place the pipe overhead, as is 
too often the case; the heat will rise through the 
whole height of the room, thus causing a circula- 
tion of air. The room must be well ventilated at 
each end near the top, to let off the vapor constant- 
ly arising; for even fresh cool air is better than a 
hot air charged with moisture. The ventilators 
may be covered with wire gauze when it may be- 
come desirable to exclude flies, wasps, &c.— Alba- 
ny Cultivator. 





ge Dr. D. Lee says:—‘It is very rare, if ever, 
that a soil is so sterile that when three inches deep, 
it may not be made twelve.”’ 





as easy to plant and raise early prolific sorts, that 
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CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRIOCUL- 
TURE. 

The true principles of farming are just beginning 
to be understood. It is but a few years, at least in 
this country, since the farmer has sought assistance 
in his important vocation from the safe and sure 
guide of science. The processes of the culture of 
the soil have been handed down from father to son, 
for a long period of time, without any attempt at 
improvement. The time has already passed when 
the tiller of the soil was content to produce just a 
sufficiency for the support of animal life, and that 
too of an indifferent kind. He has already begun 
to reap the advantages of calling in scientific prin- 
ciples to his assistance. 

Within a few years much has been done to im- 
prove in a high degree the choice and delicious 
fruits of our climate. Our markets are now loaded 
with fruits of the most tempting kind, which by 
their abundance are brought within the reach of all 
classes of society. Who can estimate the amount 
of happiness and substantial comfort thus bestowed 
upon mankind? 

For the last fifty years the energies of science 
have been in an unparalelled degree bestowed up- 
on inventions and discoveries in the principles of 
mechanics and the multifarious modifications in ma- 
chinery, growing out of the motive power of steam. 
Let the same amount of scientific energy be applied 
to the investigation of the laws which govern or- 
ganized bodies, both vegetable and animal, and the 
result of such investigation will no doubt be the 
knowledge of organized matter astounding as those 
remarkable physical laws which we are daily wit- 
nessing. 

The whole community are beginning to be waked 
up to the importance of this matter. Our schools, 
especially in this State, are introducing the study 
of the principles of chemistry, as applied to agri- 
culture. The guardians of the State Normal School 
are doing very much towards disseminating a know- 
ledge of these principles, by preparing its pupils 
for teaching the same in the schools which they 
may hereafter be called to take charge of. When 
the teachers of our schools can be made to feel the 
importance of this new branch of education, we may 
expect rapid and permanent improvement in farm- 
ing. It is in our common schools alone that a large 
portion of our farming population are educated, and 
for this reason it would seem very proper that con- 
siderable attention should be given to this branch 
of education in these schools. Let all who are en- 
trusted with the supervision of schools see that en- 
couragement is given to this study.— Albany Jour. 








Hechanies’ Department, Arts, &e. 


TO OUR MECHANICS. 
‘‘COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER.’’ 


It is an undeniable fact, that the great majority 
of our mechanics are not reading men, that is, they 
do not read useful and instructive works. We do 
not mean to say that our mechanics cannot, and 
do not read at all; far from it, for there are but few 
among us who have not received the elements of a 
common education; but we do say that the majority 
do not make a practice of reading works which ex- 
pand the intellect and improve the mind. The 
works which they make a practice of reading, tend 





to grossify and puddle the mind. This is one rea- 
son why there are so few among our meéhanics ca- 
pable of taking charge of and managing the busi- 
ness they have learned as trades. It is also a rea- 
son why so many of them are rough in speech, and 
uncourteous in manner. There are many, very 
many men in our country who were once journey- 
men mechanics, but who now occupy high and im- 
portant positions in the republic. We rejoice at this, 
but we are not a little sorry to add that the major- 
ity of them had to leave their trades, and become 
lawyers; they at least did not move out from the 
workshop direct to the House of Representatives, 
or the Senate Chamber. Fillmore, our President, 
and Douglass, Senator from Illinois, were once 
tradesmen, but they arose to their present positions, 
not through the tailor’s or cloth-dresser’s bench, but 
the lawyer’s bench. ‘There is not a solitary indi- 
vidual in our country, who has, from a lowly, ele- 
vated himself to a bigh position in society, but has 
been and is a reading man, one who has read and 
does read books that are books. 

Those mechanics who rise to foremen and em- 
ployers are the reading men of the mass; they 
aspired to be something, and adopted the best means 
to secure the desired ends. Worth and intelligence 
always command respect from those whose respect 
is worth striving for. We are not pleading for a 
gross struggle for wealth, although a reasonable 
amount of it—as a provision for sickness or old 
age, is a laudable and proper desire; but we plead 
first of al] for an elevation of character as a means 
to a social elevation among men of real worth. 
Wealth without worth will never make a man pass 
among gentlemen as a current coin, but the man 
who is industrious, intelligent, trusty, and courte- 
ous, will always pass for the genuine metal. 

Industry, honesty and intelligence are qualities 
of character more valuable than gold seven times 
purified. A talented, first-rate handy mechanic, 
without such qualities, will never rise, for he can- 
not be trusted. It is not the smartest man who is 
always selected to be a superintendent among his 
fellow workmen; it ishe who combines the great- 
est amount of abilities with those qualities which 
give his employers confidence in his moral worth. 
We have often been solicited to furnish competent 
mechanics to take charge of new establishments, 
and have found it very difficult to secure, at any 
time, the proper man; and no further back than 
last week a gentleman writing to us from the soyth, 
uses the following language: ‘‘Last summer, I 
visited the North and purchased machinery for the 
manufacture of chairs, and after considerable trouble 
hired a man alleged to be competent to superintend 
the whole business. I have not yet been able to 
commence operations, owing to the incompetency, 
in every respect, of the man in whom I trusted to 
superintend my business; can you send me a man 
with the requisite qualifications, and above all, let 
him be a gentleman?’? We cannot send him the 
kind of man he wants and requires. Our real good 
men are scarce; they soon find situations, and we 
believe there would be more good situations for 
men (manufacturing establishments would increase) 
if we had more men capable of filling them honor- 
ably and well. 

We have now preached a sermon long enough 
for a week's calm reflection, and next week we will 





point out the way whereby young mechanics are 


jsure to rise.—Scientific American. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN COATING METAL- resources. ‘And this man, who was a common 
LIC SUBSTANOBS. poe age a se years ago Ra het cn has al- 
: . ready struck out some of the boldest conceptions. 
'n pues © me see, _ i pg a a He has made a cast of his equestrian statue, and 
heer. : “trad >. |he has dispensed with the use of the clay mould. 
field, for improvements in coating or covering met) ti. has aeae an equestrian statue in whieh he has 
ale with lead, om copper, éc., which is desoribed| dispensed with any other support to the horse ex- 
in the Mechanics Magenine 00 follows, vis: cept his own two feet. And he has invented a 
In coating zine with lead by casting, a quantity | furnace for casting it, which economises and pre- 
of lead is first melted ina shallow vessel, and when centemmn Sasieaie ‘ap wenieateh denen et 
it has been raised above the melting point of zinc, oat ic. Wael tenouiiientieizall fom, oft: glo- 
pieces of that metal are placed en the surfaces of rious institutions. In a country where every man 
tho lead, or molten sinc is poured on; and sfter can be anything—where official honors and popu- 
standing some time to allow the metals to separate, oa alee — thrown open to every man who - 
in the event of their having become mixed, the ves- serves them—where many of the most distinguished 
sel is removed, and the slab cooled down altogether, char ay agile + wn won their way to the 
ree about 300 deg. Fahr., when it may be rolled highest distinetion by the force of their own mer- 
in the customary manner. In order to coat the zinc ga vigor of their own. will—where the poor 
on the opposite side, when both sides are required ane th bi bs ene dieenaialaiam, Sh, tien alee 
to be so coated, the slab is heated to a little above wc 1h eee ao lecaeieas tandin alt tn 
the melting pointof lead and sprinkled with sal-am- ee ve » ciaieann Siainetien Soren roving him- 
moniac, and a stick of lead rubbed on uutil a suf- if—it uy - a Yale carga om oa hae 
ficiently thick coating is obtained. In coating zine ai an Mille h id ee Geko anein thei date 
with copper, a slab of copper is prepared by melt- re ene § a 8 
ing in a shallow vessel and allowed to cool down|°°!U™ of fame. 


to a little above the melting point of zine: or a ZF In England, Scotland and Wales, there is 
plate of copper is heated to the requisite tempera- but one voter to every 17 inhabitants; in Ireland 
ture and sprinkled with sal-ammoniac, or other only one in eighty. 


suitable flux, and the coating is effected in ejther 
—_ by rubbing the surface of the copper with a ta The zeal which begins with hypocrisy must 
stick of zinc, till a sufficient quantity has been de-| .onclude in treachery; at first it deceives, at last 
posited on it; or two slabs of copper are placed in is hetra 
ys. 

a mould, and molten metal poured in between them. 
To coat zine with tin or solder, the zine is sprin- 
kled with sal-ammoniac, and heated, and a stick of Ladies’ Department. 
solder rubbed on until a sufficient quantity is melted 
to obtain the requisite depth of coating. Lead may} yppppR FROM A FARMER'S WIFE. 
be coated in a similar manner, and these prepared : ea 
sheets may be attached to sheet tinned or zinced| Mx. Eprror :—Will you allow a farmer’s wife 
iron, by sprinkled the surfaces to be united with] to say a few words to her sisterhood, through the 
weak muriatic acid or salammoniac, and laying the columns of your excellent. paper. We are aware 
tinned Jead or zine on the tinned surface of the|that a farmer’s calling does not reflect as much 
plate of iron, which is to be previously heated to| honor on his companion as that of many other pro- 
above the melting point of the tin or solder. A| fessions, but I trust the time is not far distant when 
heated roller is then passed over the two surfaces,|4 ‘‘farmer’s wife’’ will no more give one an idea 
to maintain them in contact and prevent buckling of a coarse, red-faced woman, with no intelligence 
or warping, after which a colder surface is applied, above her butter and cheese, than a ‘‘lawyer’s la- 
to aid in causing the solder to set rapidly. dy”’ will fill one’s mind with a vision of loveliness 
and grace. 

But the most serious objection we hear girls 

NATIVE ARTISTS. urge against this life, is that there is always so 

The reputation of Powers as an artist of the| much to do in a farm house, that no time is left for 
highest order is firmly established wherever the no-| mental improvement. Now, we beg leave to say, 
ble specimens of his genius and art have been ex-|—this need not beso. Any woman, in good health, 
hibited. But he is not alone, or rather it is dis-|can do the housework and plain sewing for four or 
covered that another young and gifted mind is des-| five, and have at least one hour each day for study 
tined to future distinction as one of our most emi-| besides all the little odds and ends of time, for books 
nent sculptors. This individual is Mr. Clark Mills,|and newspapers ; and surely a mind need not starve 
who has been for some time engaged on the work/upon that. Any woman who cannot secure this 
of a colossal statue of General Jackson. The| amount of time to herself, and will still do without 
Washington Union remarks: Mr. Mills is a man‘of| help, is doing what is not her duty, either to her- 
decided genius. If God spares his life and Mr.|self or family. 
Mills exerts his talents with that devoted enthusi-| It is a mistaken idea that a woman can discharge 
asm without which no man can attain to lofty emi-| her household duties properly, without any educa- 
nense, we risk nothing in predicting that he is des-| tion, or that doing housework tends to deaden the 
tined to attain a brilliant distinction amongst the| sensibilities, or produce a disrelish for books. No 
finest artists of this glorious country. We have|such distaste is ever formed but by needless neg- 
never seen a man more struck with the genius of|lect, and any one who has ever tried it, knows that 
another than Tupper was with that of Mr. Mills.|the mind must be ever on the alert, and that caring 
IIe told us that he had spent two agreeable hours| for and contributing to the comfort and happiness 
in his studio; that he had found in him a gentuslef those around us so continually, cultivates the 
of high order—an inventive power of the greatest! most active benevolence. Thus, too, we are ina 
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measure responsible for the health of our family.— 
If we do not know that poor bread, hot buns, rich 
pastry, hearty and late suppers, and meals at ir- 
regular intervals, are unhealthy; or that a suffi- 
cient supply of clean bed-linen, or fresh air in the 
bed-reoms, is as necessary to health as to comfort, 
then our ignorance is responsible for the dyspepsy 
and other diseases that may ensue. 

A little forethought often facilitates matters 
wonderfully;—as with bread—if it be set to sponge 
at night it may be baked by the morning fire, thus 
saving the trouble of keeping a fire in the afternoon 
and getting up from one’s reading or sewing to at- 
tend to it. There is another thing that takes a 
great deal of our time, and that is visiting. Not 
that I would discourage visiting in the least, but 
the parade attending it. We should visit our friends 
much oftener, could we ‘‘drop in’’—spend the af- 
ternoon, and take tea with the family, without giv- 
ing the good mistress the trouble of preparing two 
or three extra dishes for our particular benefit, be- 
sides having an extra room to set to right next 
morning. 

There is another fashion coming among us, which 
I suppose has travelled up from some ci.y; that 
we shall not work when we visit,—as if we could 
not as well do some plain sewing and knitting, as 
do nothing but talk. But no, our grandmothers 
took work—it looks so old fashioned, and that is 
enough to shut the door of society against any- 
thing. 

Finally, if any of our sister readers, that shall 
happen to glance upon this, can give us any hints 
to improve us in our art, we shall be most devoutly 
thankful, for we are young, as will doubtless be 
conjectured, and need all the information we can 
get. We are, meanwhile, 

Most earnestly yours, 


—Rural New- Yorker. Lvey. 





THE CHARMS OF LIFE. 


There are a thousand things in this world to 
afflict and sadden, butO! how many that are beau- 
tiful and good! The world teems with beauty— 
with objects that gladden the eye and warm the 
heart. We might be happy if we would. There 
are ills we cannot escape; the approach of disease 
and death; of misfortune; the sundering of early 
ties; and the canker-worm of grief; but a vast ma- 
jority of the evils that beset us might be avoided. 
The course of intemperance, interwoven as it is 
with all the ligaments of society, is one which 
never strikes but to destroy. There is not one 
bright page upon the record of its progress; no- 
thing to shield it from the heartiest execration of 
the human race. It should not exist; it must not. 
Do away with all this—let wars come to an end; 
and let friendship, love, charity, purity and kind- 
ness, mark the intercourse between man and man. 
We are too selfish, as if the world was made for 
us alone. How much happier would we be were 
we to labor more earnestly to promote each other’s 
good. God has blessed us with a home which is 
not all dark. There is sunshine everywhere—in 
the sky, upon the earth—there would be in most 
hearts if we would look around us. The storms 
die away and a bright sun shines out. Summer 
drops her tinted curtain upon the earth, which is 
very beautiful, even when autumn breathes her 


Murmur not at a Being so bountiful, and we can 
live happier than we do. 





KEEP YOUR BACK WARM. 


About 20 years ago, I read a medical treatise 
which stated ‘that the back is the most valuable 
part of the human system through which most of 
the colds enter.”’ 

Recollecting that when I took cold suddenly, I 
noticed that my back was generally cold, I had my 
waistcoat cushioned along the back, six or eight 
inches wide, since which time I have not taken 
cold one-quarter as often as before. Several who 
have tried the experiment at my suggestion, have 
informed me that in their opinion they have been 
materially benefited thereby. 

The philosophy of it is, that by putting more 
clothing along the spine than elsewhere, other parts 
become chilly first, and warn to guard against ta- 
king cold, while the increased clothing at the same 
time prevents such a sudden change of temperature. 
Take care—coming from the back is generally too 
late, the cold has already become seated. 

I hold that cold and damp feet cause many colds, 
because they induce to chil] the back more than be- 
cause they cool the extremities. 

None of all the lower animals the Lord has cloth- 
ed has less clothing on the back than upon other 
parts of the body. To me it looks frightful to see 
so many delicate persons go with their backs and 
feet half clothed. But while hosts are cracking up 
for agricultural societies and bureaus to imp1ove 
the breed of our domestic animals, the favored of 
the people are worshipping the great Moloch of 
fashion, and sacrificing upon his shrine multitudes 
of the choicest portions of our race. C. Ricu 
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